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THE SEPTEMBER BULLETIN 

CVERY year the September Bulletin 
offers a medium for the consideration of 
the effectiveness of the Museum in its 
personal relationships. It permits a sort 
of stock-taking of its endeavors to be use- 
ful to those who need or desire more direct 
help than can be gained from catalogues, 
labels, and the unaided eye; and this isdone, 
moreover, with the hope that the recital of 
benefits given to some may induce others 
to avail themselves of the same privileges.! 

The present issue contains a number of 
articles by persons whose sympathy in 
this kind of work has been as effectively 
helpful as it has been friendly. Their 
names and their subjects are worthy of 
the dignity of the Table of Contents 
herewith. 
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'This Bulletin does not repeat the details con- 
cerning those phases of Museum activity which 
have been referred to year after year, but the 
Museum will gladly send to any person interested 
the pamphlet, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and What It is Doing, which tells the whole story. 
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MUSEUM EXTENSION 
BY ROBERT W. de FOREST 

Why Museum Extension? For the 
same reasons which have led to "Univer- 
sity Extension." Many could not come 
to the University to enjoy its educational 
opportunities, so the University has gone 
out to them. Many cannot come to the 
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Metropolitan Museum for a like purpose, so 
the Metropolitan Museum is preparing to 
go out to them. 

This policy may seem novel. It is. 
But it has already passed the experimental 
stage. Its wisdom and usefulness have 
been demonstrated. How far it can be 
carried depends on the results of further 
experimentation. 

The development of this policy has been 
gradual and tentative. Indeed, "policy" 
is somewhat of a misnomer. "Evolution" 
is a better word. The first step was taken 
when the Museum responded to the desire 
of the New York Public Library by a loan 
of pictures for its children's room. The 
second step was taken in responding to 
the request of the Trustees of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School for a loan of 
a collection of paintings. This was in 
1 914. This experiment proved so success- 
ful that the Museum offered to the New 
York Public Library two collections of 
pictures for circulation in the Branch Li- 
braries of Greater New York. These col- 
lections have been on their travels since 
1917. 

A request from the Newark Museum 
for a loan of textiles brought up the ques- 
tion of lending outside of the City of New 
York and the request was granted. The 
Museum has this summer supplied to the 
American Federation of Arts exhibitions 
of paintings, prints, and printing for 
general circulation through the country 
under the Federation plan of traveling 
exhibits. 

Why should our Museum enter into any 
policy of museum extension and exhibit 
outside of its own walls? There are sev- 
eral answers to this question, any one of 
which would seem to be sufficient. 

The first answer may be best stated by 
asking another question. Why should any 
true gospel which carries a message of 
greater happiness and usefulness to life be 
preached outside of a particular church? 

A second answer is that by museum 
extension we bring to the Museum many 
who otherwise would not come there. 
When the Trustees of the Washington 
Irving High School asked for a collection 
of pictures to be shown in the school, we 



replied, "Why cannot your students more 
easily come from 15th Street to 82nd 
Street?" They replied, "True, our stu- 
dents can and a few of them will do so. 
But if you show some of your pictures in 
this school, many more will be attracted 
to the pictures in your museum." The 
school trustees were right. 

A third answer is that it is the only way 
in which some of our collections can be 
utilized. The alternative is between keep- 
ing them idle in our storerooms or putting 
them to work outside. Our collections 
have largely outgrown our exhibition space. 
We cannot show them all in the Museum 
even if we wished to do so. Many objects 
of art which the Museum eagerly sought 
to acquire in its earlier development have 
later been displaced by better examples. 
Still, again, particularly as respects pic- 
tures, the Museum has more excellent 
examples of some artists than it can wisely 
exhibit. 

But granted that museum extension is 
useful, should our Museum be involved 
in the expense and risk of undertaking it? 

This is a fair question. The answer is 
that the expense of circulating exhibitions 
in New York schools and libraries comes 
fairly within the Museum's obligations 
to the City. The expense of circulating 
them elsewhere does not fall on the Mu- 
seum and the risk is fully covered by in- 
surance at Museum valuations, but not 
at Museum expense. The American Fed- 
eration of Arts pays all the expense of 
circulating and receiving the collections 
supplied to it. 

Another question may be asked. Granted 
that this Museum is under obligation to 
circulate its collections in New York City, 
should it thus favor other parts of the 
country? 

Yes, because while charity in New York 
begins there, it does not end there. More- 
over, our Museum is not a mere city 
museum. It is a Metropolitan Museum, 
national in its scope. That it is so rec- 
ognized is evidenced by many of the 
gifts it receives. Three of its largest 
legacies, aggregating several millions of 
dollars, have come from outside New York 
City; one from Paterson, New Jersey, 
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another from Owego, New York, and the 
latest from Zanesville, Ohio. We welcome 
such national support and we seek to 
recognize the national obligation which 
it involves. 

THE PLACE OF THE ART MU- 
SEUM IN EDUCATION 
BY GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER 

Strengthen the wilU Train the 
mind! Cultivate the beautiful! Harden 
the body! Serve humanity! These are 
five general tenets in education. It is 
generally known in educational circles that 
the emotional and volitional aspects of the 
child's mental development have, in com- 
parison with the intellectual, been largely 
neglected. The mind has been trained but 
the will has not been sufficiently strength- 
ened and the sense of beauty has not been 
cultivated. And with what result? That 
Nature, that majestic artist, with her glorious 
color combinations, her wonderful contrasts, 
her perfect forms, her marvelous variety, is 
not appreciated, and very often not even 
noticed; that there is no conception of a 
corporate understanding or enjoyment of 
beauty ; that the museums, those depositories 
of treasures of beauty in color and form, 
attract, comparatively speaking, only a few. 

Throughout our whole system of educa- 
tion, according to those most interested in 
the welfare of man, the esthetic factor, as 
well as the ethical, "calls loudly for restora- 
tion to its rightful place" in the school 
curriculum. Who can restore this training? 
The museums and the schools, by coopera- 
tion. 

We must make up for our past neglect by 
cultivating the beautiful not only as rep- 
resented in color and form, in nature and 
art, but as displayed in conduct, ideal 
citizenship, and character. We must bring 
out the esthetic functions of every subject 
in the curriculum, while keeping each in 
proper relation to general education. If 
this be the thought — and thought, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, is the parent of deed — then 
let us have the deed; in other words, let 
us by systematic cooperative efforts teach 
what is beautiful in all things. Let us 
break with the traditional indifference to 



the esthetic and ethical culture of the 
people. 

No longer is it necessary to argue for 
cooperation between museum and school. 
That proposition is no longer even debat- 
able. But there is a broad and deep gulf 
between realizing the necessity for coopera- 
tion and bringing it into effective operation. 
The latter is the pressing problem of the 
present. In this problem we have just 
crossed the threshold of the solution; we 
have many struggles yet on our way from 
the periphery to the center of fulfilment. 
We need aims and methods. 

How and to what extent can the museum 
of art cooperate with the various kinds 
of schools and departments in the school 
system? How shall we relate the sense of 
beauty to our daily life? 

Shall there be a fixed and definite syl- 
labus of work? Shall we follow the old 
and rigid policy of "This is what you ought 
to have," — "this is what you ought to 
do"? 

At what age is there an awakening to 
harmony of color? 

What provisions should be made for 
the specially gifted? What for the average? 

How can the great army of children, 
the future visitors to the museum, be en- 
couraged and trained to make their own 
surroundings beautiful by cleanliness, good 
conduct, living plants, pictures, statuary? 
Should there be a circulating library of 
pictures, engravings, etc., for our schools? 
Or should children visit the museum? Or 
should there be time given to both plans? 
From what subjects shall time be taken for 
such visits? How much time and how 
distributed? 

Before visiting the museum should the 
child receive instruction in the funda- 
mentals of beauty in order to prepare him 
to appreciate the exhibits? If so, from 
whom, art experts or class teachers? 

Can we give our little citizens a funda- 
mental understanding of the principles 
of color, mass, form, line? 

Is appreciation of art a gradual develop- 
ment? If so, at what age is a child ripe 
for the initial stage? At what age for the 
more advanced stage? 

Shall we depend on incidental observa- 
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